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SERMON. 


Jos xl. 2...... Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty, instruct 
him? He that reproveth God, let him answer it. 


Jos enjoyed, for many years, great and un nterrupted prosperity. 
The candle of the Lord shone on his tabernacle, and the blessing of 
the Lord made him rich. He lived in favour with both God and 
man, and all things conspired to fill his heart with gratitude and his 
mouth with praise. Had these blessings been continued and in- 
creased, he might have run his race and finished his course with- 
out a murmur or complaint. But God saw fit, in the midst of his 
days and in the midst of his prosperity, to strip him of every thing 
which he held most dear and valuable in life, and to reduce him to 
the lowest state of adversity. Though at first he bowed in silent 
submission to the will of God; yet after brooding over his heavy 
calamities for several days, his heart rose in opposition to his Maker, 
and filled his mouth with bitter complaints. ‘This gave rise to a 
long and sharp controversy between him and his friends, concerning 


the ways of Providence. And though he took the right side of this 
question, yet he did not manage it with that deference and sub- 
which became a creature in scanning the character and 
God waited till Job and his friends had 


mission, 
conduct of his Creator. 
finished their dispute, and then undertook to reply to Job in par- 
And as he knew, that Job had kept his eye on his own 


ticular. 
called in question the wisdom as well as equity of his 


case, and had 
sufferings; so he replied to his feelings, rather than to what he had 


said in the course of the controversy with his friends. He first 
propounds a long series of questions to him, which were directly 
calculated to convince him of his utter incapacity to comprehend 
the works of creation and providence. And having fastened this 
conviction upon his mind, he directly charges him with the palpa- 
ble absurdity of presuming to contend with his Creator, and to 
impeach his wisdom and rectitude, while under his chastising hand. 
« Moreover, the Lord answered Job, and said, Shall he that con- 
tendeth with the Almighty instruct him? He that reproveth God, 
let him answer it.’ Now, if Job contended with God under afflic- 
tions, then we may well conclude, that all men are apt to do the 


same, under the same circumstances; and if it was absurd in him 
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to contend with God, while feeling the weight of his hand, then it 
must be equally absurd in others to feel and express the same spirit, 
under any afflictions and bereavements. This, therefore, is the 
plain and practical truth, which falls under our present consid- 
eration: 

Though men are naturally disposed to contend with God under 
afflictions, yet it is extremely absurd. I shall, 

Show that men are naturally disposed to contend with God 
under afflictions. And, 

Il. Show the absurdity of it. 

1. Let us consider the natural propensity of mankind to contend 
with God, under the afflictive dispensations of his providence.— 
While God smiles upon the children of men, they feel no disposi- 
tion to contend with him. - They naturally love those, who love 
them; and so long as God employs his power and goodness in sup- 
plying their wants, and satisfying the desire of their hearts, they 
are well pleased with his conduct. But the same selfishness which 
prompts them to love God for his favours, equally disposes them to 
complain of his frowns. If God takes away what he has given 
them, or denies them what they desire, or inflicts upon them the 
evils they dread, their hearts will rise in enmity and opposition to 
him. Afflictions of all kinds, have a natural tendency to draw 
forth the corruptions of the human heart, and lead men to contend 
with the Almighty. Satan, who had long been acquainted with 
mankind, and knew the natural depravity of their hearts, insinua- 
ted, that afflictions would make all men, at all times, murmur and 
eomplain of the divine conduct. This was the plausible objection, 
which he urged against the goodness of Job, and implicitly against 
the goodness of all other men. ‘And the Lord said unto Satan, 
hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil? Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, Doth 
Job fear God for nought? Hast thou not made an hedge about him, 
and about his house, and about all that he hath on every side? thou 
hast blessed the work of his hands, and his substance is increased 
in the land. But put forth thy hand now, and touch all that he 
hath, and he will curse thee to thy face.”” God allowed Satan to 
make the trial, and upon trial, Job retained his integrity, and 
blessed God under his bereaving hand. This Satan could not deny, 
but still urged, that if God would repeat his strokes of adversity, 
Job would rise and contend with him. Thesecond trial was made, 
and Job was overcome, His sufferings were greater than he could 
bear, and led him to pour forth the corruptions of his heart, in the 
most opprobrious language. From this, we may fairly conclude, 
that so long as the least degree of moral depravity remains in the 


hearts of men, they will be prone to contend -with God under his 
chastising hand. 
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But we shall find much stronger evidence of the natural propen- 


sity of mankind to murmur and complain of God, if we consider 
what he has told us of their conduct in days of adversity. Though 
Jacob had patiently endured great and sore trials, yet when he had, 
in his own apprehension, lost Joseph and Benjamin, and was about 
to lose more of his children, his afflctions produced this bitter com- 
plaint: ‘* All these things are against me, and will bring down my 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” The seed of Jacob, who 
came out of Egypt, were extremely prone to murmur and rebel 
against God, whenever he visited them with afflictions. Though 
they commonly pretended to complain only of Moses, yet Moses 
said they complained of God, and God confirmed his testimony 
from time to time. Inthe sixteenth of Exodus we read, “ Mo- 
ses spake unto Aaron, say unto all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, Come before the Lord: for he hath heard your 
murmurings.”’ It follows in the next verse but one, “ And the 
Lord spake unté Moses, saying, I have heard the murmurings of 
the children of Israel.” In the fourteenth of Numbers we are told, 
*'The Lord spake unto Moses an:! Aaron, saying, how long shall I 
bear with this evil congregation, which murmur against me? I have 
heard the murmurings of the children of Israel, which they murmur 


against me.” 


In the first of Deuteronomy, Moses tells them how 
they felt and what they said against. God. “ And ye murmured in 
your tents, and said, because the Lord hated us, he hath brought us 
forth out of the land of Egypt, to deliver us into the hands of the 
Amorites, to destroy us.” ‘The posterity of this same peopie, man- 
ifested the same murmuring spirit, when they were under afflic- 
tion in Babylon. They murmured against God and said, “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” And though God by his prophet, showed them the absurd- 
ity of this complaint; yet they continued to say, “ The way of the 
Lord is not equal.” The whole history of the children of Israel, 
from the time they passed through the Red Sea, to the time of their 
final dispers'on, shows that they were always disposed to complain 
of God and contend with him, when he withheld his favours, or 
inflicted any calamity upon them. Andthe Apostle tells the Chris- 
tians in his day, that the conduct of that people was recorded for 
the purpose of teaching future generations of mankind, the de- 
pravity of their hearts, and warning them against complaining of 
God, and contending with him, under his chastising hand. “ Nei- 
ther murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, and were 
destroyed of the destroyer. Now all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples: and they are written for our admonition, upor 
whom the ends of the world are come.” Human nature is still the 
sam*, and pains and murmurs most commonly go together. While 
God is carrying into execution the universal sentence of mortality, 
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and bereaving mankind of their friends and re'stives, there are 
almost as many murmurers as there are mourners. The world is 
in rebellion against God, and every individual is more or less con- 
cerned in it. Who can say, that he never entertained any hard 
thoughts of God, and never felt his heart rise against his holy and 
sovereign providence? There is, therefore, the most sensible and 
incontestible evidence, that all men are naturally disposed to find 
fault with God, and contend with him, under afflictions. 

I now proceed to show, 

II. The absurdity of men’s contending with God, while he is 
contending with them. ‘This will appear from various considera- 
tions. 

1. That God exercises infinite wisdom in afflicting them. His 
understanding is infinite. He has a constant and comprehensive 
view of the whole universe. He sees all his creatures in all their 
relations and connexions, both in time andeternity. He knows 
perfectly well, when it will promote his glory, when it will promote 
the good of the universe, and when it will promote the good of in- 
dividuals, to visit them with afflictions. And he knows what kinds 
and degrees of affliction will answer the best purposes. His af- 
flictive hand, therefore, is always guided by unerring wisdom. 
He never afflicts, without a wise and holy reason for afflicting. He 
knows and weighs all the reasons, which the afflicted imagine 
they see, why they should not be afflicted, and at the same time 
sees more weighty and important reasons, why they should be af- 
flicted. Job undoubtedly thought, that it would have been much 
better, if God had spared his substance, and preserved his children, 
and continued to him the power and opportunity of supplying the 
wants of the poor, redressing the injuries of the oppressed, enlight- 
ening the minds of the ignorant, and promoting the spiritual and 
temporal good of all around him. But God saw, that more valuable 
and important purposes might be answered, by reducing him to a 
state of poverty, pain, and reproach. It was, therefore, absurd in 
him to set up his understanding against the understanding of the 
Almighty. ‘ Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty, instruct 
him?” Shall the afflicted presume to teach God knowledge? Shall 
those, who are of yesterday, and know nothing, pretend to be wiser 
than God? How absurd was it in Jacob to call the wisdom of God 
in question, when he deprived him of Joseph and Benjamin, for the 
sake of preserving his life, promoting his prosperity, and prevent 
ing the destruction of whole nations. The afflicted never know 
what is best for themselves, and much less what is best for the uni- 
verse. They cannot look through time, and much less through 
eternity. But God always looks through time and eternity, and 
all the interests of the universe, in order to send the least evil upon 
the least of his.creatures. So that it may be properly said, that he 
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exercises infinite wisdom in every instance of adversity. He 
never inflicts the least evil by his own hand, or by the instrumen- 
tality of his creatures, without consulting all the interests of the 
universe. How is it possible, then, for the afflicted to see all the 
reasons which he sees, for afflicting them? And if they cannot see 
the wise and holy reasons of his dispensations towards them, how 
absurd is it, to call his wisdom in question, anti presume to instruet 
the Almighty! 

2. .t is absurd for the afflicted to contend with God, because he 
exercises infinite goodness in visiting them with afflictions, ‘“‘ There 
is none good but one, that is God.” His goodness transcends the 
goodness of all other beings. He is good unto all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. He takes no pleasure in the death 
or distress of any of his creatures. He does not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men. His heart is tender towards his 
most sinful and rebellious creatures. What compassion did he feel 
and express towards his degenerate people. ‘‘ How shall I give thee 
up Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee Israel? how shall I make 
thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is turn- 
ed within me, my repentings are kindled together. I will not 
execute the ficrceness of mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim: for I am God, and not man.” The afflicted are often 
ready to imagine, that if God were as kind and benevolent as they 
are, he would not inflict so many evils upon mankind in general; 
nor such great calamities upon them in particular. But have they 
any ground to think, that they are more compassionate, than the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all grace and consolation? Have 
they ever done so much to promote his glory, as he hasdone to pro- 
mote their happiness? Have they ever done so much to promote 
the happiness of their fellow-men, as he has done to promote the 
good of the universe? Or have they ever done so much to pro- 
mote their own good, as he has done to promote it? He has bestow- 
ed great and numerous favours upon them, while he has visited 
them with few slight afflictions. And shall they not receive some 
evil as well as much good at the hand of God? Shali they contend 
with the Almighty, if he afflicts them for their own good, or the 
good of the universe? He never inflicts the least evil upon them, but 
for one or the other of these kind and benevolent reasons. He 
exercises the same infinite benevolence in taking away, that he 
does in bestowing favours. Of this Job was fully convinced, while 
his heart was tender and submissive. ‘“ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” He 


believed, that God had as kind and benevolent feelings in sending 
him adversity, as in sending him prosperity; and all other afflicted 
persons have reason to believe the goodness of God, in afflicting 
them. It is only if need be, that he gives pain, or distress to any 
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of the children of men. And how absurd is it for the afflicted to 
eomplain of the goodness of God, and to contend with him for 
taking the best method to express it. 

$. It is absurd for the afflicted to contend with God, because he 
is perfeetly just in all the evil he brings upon them. Job in his 
murmuring frames, repeatedly insinuated, that he had not deserved 
the heavy calamities, which God inflicted upon him, and impeached 
the justice of the Deity. This drew from Eliphaz a very perti- 
nent and pointed reproof. ‘Remember, I pray thee, who ever 
perished being innocent? or where were the righteous cat off ? 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker? As God perfectly hates sin, so it belongs to him 
to manifest his displeasure against it; and pain or punishment is 
the only proper expression of his displeasure. When God afflicts, 
he means to manifest his displeasure to the afflicted. But in all 
temporal calamities, he punishes men infinitely less than they de- 
serve. The least sin deserves his wrath and curse both in this life, 
and in that which is to come: what then do many, and great, and 
aggravated offences deserve ? Certainly they deserve far greater 
evils, than God ever inflicts upon men in this world. “ Why then 
should a living man complain; a man for the punishment of his 
sins?” The afflicted always have reason to say, “It is of the Lord’s 
mercies, that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not; 
he has punished us less than we have deserved.” How absurd is 
it then, for them to contend with the Almighty, and reprove him 
for injustice? “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” ‘* He 
that reproveth God, let him answer it.” Elihu reasoned with Job 
upon this point with great force and propriety. He said, “* Far be 
it from God that he should do wickedness, and from the Almighty, 
that he should commit iniquity. For the work of a man shall he 
render unto him, and cause every man to find according to his ways. 
Yea, surely God will not do wickedly, neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment. Shall even he that hateth right govern? And 
wilt thou condemn him that is most just? Those who contend with 
the justice of God, do virtually reprove and condemn their Maker; 
and what can be more criminal and absurd tha this? 

4. It is absurd for the afflicted to contend with God, because he is 
their absolute Sovereign, and has an original and independent right 
to dispose of them according to his own pleasure. He has made 
them, and made them for himself; and is it not lawful for him to 
do what he will with his own? They are the clay, and he is the pot- 
ter; and may he not take what methods he pleases, to form them for 
his own use, and fit them for future happiness, or misery? Afflic- 
tions are the common means, which God uses to form the moral 
characters of mankind, and to prepare them for their final condition 
in a future state. Surely, then, it must be in the highest degree 
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absurd for those, who are forming, to say uato Aim who is forming 
them, why art thou forming us thus? I must add, 

5. It is extremely absurd for the afflicted to contend with the Al- 
mighty when he is contending with them, because this is the direct 
way to destroy themselves forever. God is wise in heart and mighty 
in strength, and who ever hardened themselves against him, and 
prospered? Did Pharaoh and the Egyptians? No: they contended 
to their destruction. Did the seven nations of Canaan? No: they 
were cut off for their obstinacy. Did the murmuring Israelites? 
No: they perished in the wilderness. Did Ahab? No: he met his 
doom at Ramoth Gilead. Job’s miseries continued and increased, 
so long as he contended with God; and he never experienced peace 
and prosperity, until he felt and expressed unreserved submission. 
When God demanded, “ Shall he that contendeth with the Al- 
mighty, instruct him? He that reproveth God, let him answer it.” 
Then Job answered the Lord, and said, ‘‘ Behold, I am vile; what 
shall I answer thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth. Once 
have I spoken; but I will not answer; yea, twice; but I will pro- 
ceed no further.” Job found it was vain and presumptuous to con- 
tend with God, while God was contending with him. It only serv- 
ed to increase his own guilt, and increase the wrath and indigna- 
tion of God against him. It always increases the guilt and the 
danger of the afflicted, when they contend with the Almighty, who 
is able to crush them before the moth. It is therefore, extremely 
absurd to contend, when they know they shall be overcome; and 
to resist, when they know that resistance is the direct course to de- 
struction. 

HEADS OF THE IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If all men are naturally disposed to contend with God under 

his chastising hand; then their moral depravity is of a most malig- 


nant nature. Many are willing to allow the doctrine of moral 


{ 
depravity, and some that it is total; but few, however, are willing 
to allow, that it is so malignant as God represents it to be: That it 
is enmity and opposition to God and his conduct. But if it be a 
murmuring disposition, it will make them act agreeably to their 
feelings. It is as bad a thing ascan be. Satan has no worse feel- 
ings. He murmurs—and opposes.—If men murmur, and oppose 
God, they would destroy him. 

2. If men are naturally disposed to contend with God for afflicting 
them in this life; they are no less disposed to eontend with him for 
threatening to punish them forever. Whenever, therefore, sinners 
find the wrath of God abiding on them, they immediately rise and 
contend. 

$8. If men are naturally disposed to contend with God, when they 
see the marks of his displeasure; then it is owing to their stupidity 
that they contend so little. 
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4. If men are naturally disposed to contend with God, when he 
contends with them; then they will certainly destroy themselves, 
if God does not prevent it, by his special grace. For they never 
will yield to punishment, nor any reasonable motives. 

5. If it is absurd for men to contend with God, while he is con- 
tending with them; then it is the immediate duty of the afflicted to 
submit. All the reasons against contending, are reasons for sub- 
mitting. 

6. If men are prone to contend with God, when he contends with 
them; then submission to God under trials, is the best mark of 
grace. It is a feeling that never takes place in the unrenewed 
heart: God made it a mark of Abraham’s love—Satan, of Job’s 
love—Christ discovered his love by submission. 

Let all inquire, whether they have this mark in their favour, 
especially those who have been afflicted. 

Let the unsubmissive be urged to submit, since it 1s danger- 
ous to contend, but safe to submit. ‘‘ Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job.” SENEX. 
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CHRISTIAN ARMOUR. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DISCOURSE 

While good men live habitually in the fear of God, they are pre- 
pared to resist all their spiritual enemies, whether visible, or invis- 
ible. They are continually exposed to invisible enemies. Their 
adversary the devil as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom 
he may devour. He attacked Christ in the wilderness: He attack- 
ed Peter just after he had been at the sacrament: He attacked Job 
in affliction. He is full of his wiles and devices, to lead good men 
from the path of duty. They need to watch and guard against 
him. And so long as they live in the habitual fear of God, the evil 
one cannot touch or wound them. Christ resisted and overcame 
his artful and powerful temptation; for he met him in the fear of 
God. And the Apostle directs Christians to take this way to resist 
and overeome their great invisible adversary. ‘The Apostle Peter 
says, “ Be sober, be vigilant, because of your adversary the devil, 
whom resist, steadfast in the faith.’ The Apostle Paul, speaking 
on the same subject, says, ‘“‘ My brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might: For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all 
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the fiery darts of the wicked, and taking the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God; praying al- 
ways with all prayer and supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance.” Christians, by living habitually 
in the fear of God, stand habitually clothed with all this spiritual 
armour, which gives them the victory over all their invisible ene- 
mies. But if they cast off fear, and restrain daily prayer before 
God, they become weak as other men, and give advantage to their 
adversary, to lead them captive at his will. He desires to lead 
them astray, to sink them in darkness and despondency, to weaken 
their hands and discourage their hearts, and prevent them from 
enjoying peace and doing good. They may nevertheless effectually 
resist him, by living habitually in the fear of God. This is the only 
way in which they can become strong in th. Lord and in the pow- 
er of his might, and be able to quench all the fiery darts of their 
subtle and invisible enemy. And in the same way they may de- 


fend themselves against evil men and seducers, who lie in wait to 


deceive and corrupt them in respect to their religious sentiments. 


Men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, and enemies to 
the doctrines aceording to godliness, are every where creeping into 
our religious societies, and drawing away disciples after them. 
Christians need to beware of them, and guard themselves against 
them. And the best method they can take to guard themselves 
against deceivers and seducers is, to live habitually in the fear of 
God, and make his word the rule of their faith and practice. God 
promises his gracious presence, assistance, and protection to those 
who fear his name, confide in his faithfulness, and take hold of his 
strength, and lean not to their own understanding. Let not pre- 
fessors of religion be high-minded, but fear. Let them live habitu- 
ally in the fear of God; and let them seriously and critically read 
the Epistles of Paul, where they will find the most solemn warnings 
against corrupt men and corrupt sentiments. 

There never was atime, when Christians were more exposed to 
imbibe corrupt sentiments, and to follow corrupt examples. In- 
iquity abounds in every form, and the love and faith of many wax 
cold. They need to watch and pray every day, that they may not 
be condemned of the world, but that they may condemn the world; 
that they may be steadfast in the faith, and not turned about with 
every wind of doctrine; and that they may be the light of the world 
and the salt of the earth. The cause of Christ is now lodged in 
their hand, and they are the instruments, by which it must be pre- 
served and promoted. It is a good cause; they have the highest 
motives, to do every thing in their power to promote it. Let them, 
therefore, be steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, knowing that their labor shall not be in vain in the 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
ON DIVINE AGENCY. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—Were a monarch to ask who of his subjects 
would do thus or so, and were one to come forth and say he would; 
and were the monarch upon this to say to him, Do so; it would 
hardly be allowable to understand by this that he caused his subject 
to do it: even though it were said that he sent him to do it; because 
all the circumstances of the case would shew, that the performance 
was undertaken of the subject’s own accord, and not by being mov- 
ed on by the king. The case is different from that in which the 
king commands a subject to do athing. Thus the case of the Lord 
and the lying spirit. If mere permission can be shewn by circum- 
stances, it is shown in this instance; and it therefore devolves on 
Hopkinsians to shew from other scriptures, if they can, why it 
should be considered otherwise. As to what is said respecting 
God’s putting the lying.,pirit there, it would be proper to say this 
in the case of bare permission, seeing he is the Regulator of the 
universe, and could have prevented his being there. ‘Thus speak 
men. When any event transpires, they in general terms say, that 
Divine Providence does it, meaning, not that God moved the actors 
to do as they did—it may be, to enslave or massacre their fellow 
men;—but merely that he suffers such things to come to pass. And, 
indeed, God in his wisdom may determine that certain wicked things 
shall take place, which things he may accomplish, merely by giving 
wicked men an opportunity todothem. So did the Jews. They 
did what God determined to have done, not what he determined 
they should do: they slew Christ—and sought to slay him before 
God gave them an opportunity. 

That man has an agency in the creation of his volitions, is unde- 
niable. He cannot have a will without willing. Even if God cre- 
ates those volitions, he does it by operating on man’s powers of 
volition. Man must exercise those powers, in order to have a will. 
He must will, or he will have no will. Hence, the term create, as 
applied to the heavens and the earth, is not under circumstances 
similar to those in which it is when applied to volition. 

There is one view of Divine Agency in relation to the will which 
I have not hitherto presented, and which I will now do. I admit 
that God may with justice move wicked men to commit particular 
acts of wickedness, Their evil dispositions are already within 
them, and if not engage: on one evil object, will seek another equal- 
ly evil, for which, equal punishment would be inflicted. Omnis- 
cience perceives some particular act to be necessary to his own 
glory and the good of the universe. He therefore diverts the sinner 
from one course of evil, and sets him into another; and all this 
without making him evil for the purpose, or without making him 
more so, than he would have been without. His punishment will 
be no greater than it would otherwise have been. In this way, 
there would be no injustice in God’s hardening Pharaoh’s heart to 
oppress Israel, or in his moving David to number them, or in his 
doing the evil in the city, even on the ground that he positively 
does so and so, and does not barely permit it tobe done. Towards 
such wickedness, produced by his agency in sinners, God may with 
justice manifest his disapprobation; but not towards wickedness 
produced by a heart made wicked by himself, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing it;—and for the reason, that it would be unjust. But he 
ean with propriety manifest his approbation of the goodness pro- 
duced by himself in saints, because he has a right to confer gratui- 
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tous good. But were it wrong to confer such good, he would have 
no such right, even as this. Could God with justice cause gratul- 
tous evil, it would be consistent for him to manifest his disapproba- 
tion ofthe same. But as he cannot, he causes none such. 

The Bible teaches a case in which men necessarily continue im- 
penitent. It is that of those who fall away from certain spiritual 
attainments, It is impossible to renew them again unto repentance. 
Whether this was the case of Pharaoh or not, is not material to the 
argument. It is the case with some, it would seem, even in this 
pers 1, and of devils and the damned in the other, undoubtedly, that 
by previous sins, they bring themselves into a permanent state of 
sinfulness, for which they are punishable, and from which it is im- 
possible to recover them. Nor is this, punishing sin by more sin; 
but it is the natural consequence of their thus sinning; or rather, 
it is the order of things which God has established. 

Man, though possessed of an evil nature, is not thereby obliged to 
sin. It is notirresistibly evil. His inclination to evil is not of such 
a kind as to compel him tosin. Nay, he can “ deny himself.” He 

can by his self-determining power, his power of willing of himself, 
which God has given him to render him accountable, will good, ond 
thus change his evil will. There is therefore no natural necessity 
for his continuing sinful. At the same time, being strongly, not 
undeniably inclined by his fallen nature to evil, he does not, not 
cannot, will right till Divine grace causes him thus to will. In an- 
swer to the question, What sort of a self-determining power is it that 
never does move men to good? I reply, It is such a sort as men al. 
ways possess whenever the -y will differently from what they ought 
to will. The man that chooses to murder another, might at the 
same time choose differently, instead of choosing thus—that is, on 
our self-determining plan; but not on that which places God at the 
bottom of his will. Now, if notwithstanding man’s self-determining 
power, he does on one occasion choose evil, he may again, and 
again, and so on; and thus he may never choose good, although he 
could choose it. 

‘© What made it certain from eternity how the self-determining 
power of men would act?” Their self-de termining power. 

‘* What and how aa power have they to put forth exercises 
which it was absolutely certain, from eternity, they never would put 
forth?” Why, certainly as much power as the nalural ability of which 
Hopkinsians spe nak. Stillmore. [Ifthe certainty of God’s doing as he 
does, does not destroy Ais power to do diffe rently; the same may be 
observed in relation to men. Nor has the ine omprehensibility of 
God any bearing on the subject. It is a question of principles, not 
of beings. The nature of choosing is the same in all beings. 

I admit exercises of volition, both self-determined and determined 
by Divine Agency. But in either case, man produces them him- 
self. In the one case, he produces them uncaused so to do by God; 
in the other, cael by him to do it. The feeling of willingness i 
both cases is the same, but not the accountability. The process of 
producing the will is the same; the man wills; he nabed his will; 
but in the one case, he is caused to make it by God; in the other, 
not. ‘And as to any difficulty arising from the declarations of 
ae scripture,” I would manage these as language should always 
be managed; understand it, not all lite rally because some is so, but 
only where, all things considered, it should be so understood; and 
figuratively elsewhere. I would not suppose that the Being who is 
kind unto the unthankful and the evil, has no moral right to make 
them good, without having the same right to make them evil, aad 
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thereby be to them the reverse. To take this ground, would be 
like saying, that because he is good, he must to be consistent be 
bad, and thus be even. . 

« Thoroughsped Arminian ground.” And is it, then, one part of 
such ground to say, that saints are moral agents; that they have 
moral goodness in them; and that they are praiseworthy and re- 
wardable? Who then takes this ground? Those saints, however, 
who do take it, should be consistent, and claim the praise which 
they deem their due, instead of saying, “ Not unto us, not unto 
us; but to thy name,” &e. 

1 did not say that God performs acts before he has an exercise, 
but that he acis hefore he has an exercise. And that he does, ts as 
evident as that a cause precedes its efiect. Choosing and choice 
are no more the same, than thinking and thought, or talking and 
talk, or writing a piece of composition, and the piece of composition 
itself. Is this article which | now write, the writing of it? No 
more is choice choosing, but is the result of choosing, and theretore 
follows it. Choice is a word expressing a mere circumstance of 
choosing; and this is the whole of it, 

To say that God causes his own voluntary exercises, 1s no more 
than saying that he chooses, or that he exercises voluntarily, and is 
therefore no absurdity at all. And so far is it from alsurdtosay that 
he is caused (not irresistibly, however) to cause his own voluntary 
exercises by motives, that it would be the height of absurdity, and 
highly derogatory to his character to say of him, that he is not in- 
duced or caused to make choice as he does by motives. 

“ Choosing a choice.” Nosuch phrase can, I am fully confident, 
be found in any of my numbers; but if there can be, | will retract 
it. 1 do not believe that men cause their voluntary exercises by 
choosing a choice, any more than by choosing to choose. They 
eause them by choosing. 

It is not in very deed the murderous will that is to blame, but 
the murderer, Certainly that ought to be hung that is to blame 
about a murder. Now which do men hang, the murderous will or the 
murderer? But the murderer it seems is to blame for his murderous 
will. So then the murderer is the one that is fo blame. Nowisthe 
murderous will to blame too? I hardly think any one will ven- 
ture to say so in black and white. — ' 

Men have no power to do diflerently from what they will, while 
they thus. will; but the seli-determining system leaves them the 


power of changing their will, and then ot doing differently. 


Hence 
their blame for doing wrong, 


‘The Hopkinsian scheme, however, 
does not even give them this chance, but obliges them to will, and 
consequently to act, just as they «do. 


Men do not cause their voluntary exercises by acts, but by acting, 
which precedes those exercises, 


Acts and exercises are the same, 
] do not intend to say that men cause their exercises by exercises, but 
by exercising. By what do men cause blows? By striking, not by 
blows. ‘Ihere is as much difference between choosing and choice; 
as much priority and succession, as between striking and blows: 
and it would be as incorrect to say, that a man holds that men cause 
their blows by biows preceding them, because he holds that they 
cause their biows by striking, which of course precedes the blow; 
as to charge one with holding that men cause their choice by a pre- 
vious choice, merely because he believes that they cause it by 
choosing. ; 

W by do men choose as they 


do, if they are possessed of a self- 
determining power? Because 


they are possessed of that power. 
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Were they not possessed of it, but inclined by another, they would 
perhaps choose differently. 

The denial of a self-determining power leaves all beings, not ex- 
cepting God himself, unable to will in any other manner than they 
do. To talk of ability to will, and yet to deny the power to set 
one’s choosing faculties in motion, is out of the question. Natural 
powers, what are they? The question is, not whether a man has 
arms and legs, nerves and muscles; not whether he has a choosing 
capacity or faculty; but whether he has the faculty or power to 
make those legs walk, those arms toil, that choosing faculty choose. 
If he lacks this spring, one might as well talk of the natural power 
of a grist-mill to grind corn, and blame it for not grinding, as to 
talk thus of a man, and blame him for not walking and toiling and 
willing. But he has the natural powers to will, say Hopkinsians. 
What are those powers? we ask. Why, everything but the power 
of setting those natural powers in motion. But has he the natural 
power, or any power at all, either to set or to keep those natural 
powers in motion? O no. So then it amounts to this: He can 
choose if God causes him to choose. And so could Balaam’s ass 
speak, when God caused it to speak. But to say that man, devoid 
of the faculty of moving himself, body or soul, can, even when mov- 
ed in a particular way by Omnipotence, move differently, is a mis- 
use of that same word can. We probably admit all that Hopkins- 
ians mean by It, viz. that the same legs that are walking in one di- 
rection could and would, if under the same influence to go in ano- 
ther direction, go so. But where is the ability without that influ- 
ence; and where the blame, if the influence is of God? In the will, 
say Hopkinsians. But assertion is not proof; nor is a proposition 
ever so closely adhered to, demonstration. To say that men are to 
blame for a will which God makes them have, is not making it ap- 
pear so. Common sense revolts at it; yea, and will revolt. What 
though I feel willing to do wrong? If my willingness is not caused 
by myself, why am I to blame? i feel so, be sure; but I did not 
make myself feel so: 1 was not the cause of my feeling so. Men 
blame the cause, not the effect. The fact is, the Hopkinsian scheme 


is directly against the established rules of right and wrong, and the 
order and fitness of things. 


. 


1 have yet, dear Sir, to learn the difference between God’s being 
determined and caused to choose. I see no difference, Nor can I 
see how he can choose without being caused to choose, any more 
than man; nor yet, how he can be caused to choose otherwise than 
by motives. 

"© But and besides.” What is the difference between saying but 
the exercise, and besides the exercise; and what the difference be- 
tween either of these modes of speech and this: ‘* Does not include 
the exercise, but every thing else in man which is requisite to the 
exercise.” But, Sir, | do not admit that man has all the natural 
powers requisite to volition, unless he has a self-determining power. 
fe cannot, of himself will without this, unless he can will without 
beginning to will. There would be a physical impossibility in the 
case. 

‘The ground or reason of God’s choice.” I see no meaning in 
these words, if they do not signify the cause of his choice. What 
else can they mean? And what is this grownd or reason? 

I will close this number by summing up some of the difficul- 
ties attending the Hopkinsian view of volition. 

1. It makes even God not the author or cause of his own acts of 
will, but leaves them uncaused and motiveless. 
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2. It blames and praises beings for wills which are not at their 
option to have or reject. 

$. It teaches that men can have wills different from those which 
the Almighty is determined they shall have. 

A. It says that a being could not choose of himself without choos- 
ing to choose to choose to choose to choose, &e. or without choosing 
without a choice; both of which are absurdities and impossibilities, 
but both of which, he, with natural powers already occupied in 
choosing as resistless faie causes, can perform? 

5. It makes the will requisite to itself, teaching that a being can- 
not of himself will in a certain manner, without first having the very 
will to will with. The destitution of this will, it denominates mor- 
al inability to cause it! 

6. In short, it is virtual Fatality, making every thing that trans- 
pires unavoidable, and teaching that whatever is, is right. 

Such, dear Sir, are some of the consequences resulting from this 
sentiment; but a volume would hardly suffice to enumerate all its 
gross and numerous absurdities. Sentiments so at variance with 
all the ideas of justice which God has given us, and with plain com- 
mon sense, I for one, shall need something more to convince me of 
their truth, than the fear of being denominated a semi-Arminian. 
May God preserve me from being a slave to any system. Names 
are trifles. Arminian or Calvinist, however, I am neither. But I 
am determined to exercise my own judgment, and never adopt an 
absurd system, because it happens to be prevalent for the time be- 
ing, and which in due time will be known in church history as an 
error of days gone by. 

But all discussions must come to a close, and the one or the other 
must give over first. It is the privilege of an Editor in whose work 
a discussion is carried on, to write last. I propose therefore to 
make my next number my final one, unconcerned for the truth, 


which is great, and will prevail. ENQUIRER. 


SOCINIANISM. 


It was about the year 1546, that the heresy of Socinianism sprang 
up and spread into many countries, particularly in Poland and 
Moravia. It was derived from Laelius Socinus, who settled at 
Zurich, and propagated his opinions with considerable success. 
These were formed into a more regular system by Faustus Socinus, 
his nephew and heir, and attacked some of the essential articles of 
Christianity. 

The Socinians denied the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the 
Divinity of our Saviour. They own him to have been an illustrious 
prophet; but at the same time, teach, that he was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary a mere, though an extraordinary man: and they affirm 
that the Holy Ghost does not constitute a distinct Person; but is 


only a simple virtue or attribute of Deity; neither do they acknow- 
ledge his Divine Agency upon the minds of men. 

They exalt the powers of man, and assume as a fundamental 
principle, that every thing in religion must come within the grasp 
of the human intellect, and that nothing should be admitted which 
exceeds our understanding. Thus, though they acknowledge the 
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sacred original of the scriptures, yet they file them down and con- 
strue them after their own manner, and take a licentious liberty in 
modifying the doctrines of the gospel, so as to suit their own con- 
tracted notions and imperfect views. They open a wide door for 
error, and an endless variety of religions; as the faculties of the 
human m nd in individuals are as various in respect of extent and 
capacity, as the faces of mankind. They do not consider the nar- 
row limits of human comprehension, the feebleness of our frame, 
what inadequate conceptions we have of every thing around us, 
and even of our very selves ; that there is an important differ- 
ence betwixt a partial and a perfect perception of truth, and 
that it is highly just and proper, that the reason of man should 
stoop to the revelations of heaven. 

Injurious as these Unitarians were by their principles and pro- 
ceedings, to fair criticism, to true philosophy, and sound Christ- 
ianity; yet were their notions adopted by many. Their leaders 
exerted themselves with unwearied zeal, published many books 
with a view to support their system, but which had a tendency 
to pervert the scriptures, and detached a number of missiona- 
ries into different countries, to make proselytes and erect con- 
gregations. They differed from other sects in the manner of 
propagating their opinions. For while most address themselves 
to the vulgar; these principally applied to persons of rank and 
wealth, and courted the patronage of learned men. 

Yet did not they escape the severest censure, and the warm- 
est opposition. Many elaborate treatises were published for their 
refutation; and the world presented an unusual spectacle, when 
Catholics, Calvinists, and Lutherans, forgetting their peculiar 
dissensions, united in one body to bear down the growth of So- 
cinianism.— Dr, Nisbet’s Ecc. Hist. p. 802. 


TENURE OF THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE, 


It is well known, that from the first settlement of New-England 
to the present time, a Minister, regularly ordained over a Church 
and people, has been considered as holding his office for life. The 
contract respecting his temporal support, could be dissolved by ma- 
tual consent only, or by a manifest dereliction, on his part, of min- 
isterial character and duty. But recently, an opinion has been 
entertained, and seems to be spreading in the community, that it 
would tend to promote the public good, if Ministers were made to 
hald their office at the will of the people whom they serve, or at 
most for a limited term of years. In pursuance of this opinion, 
several Ministers have lately been settled for a short period, as five 
years, or less; while others have consented to have the contract 
between them and their people, dissolvable at the will of either 
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party, by giving a short notice. Whether this novel practice is 
leading to a desirable state of things, and will be ultimately condu- 
cive to the usefulness of the ministry and the good of the people, 
ought to be made a subject of serious enquiry. The following sen- 
timents of a very intelligent and judicious layman, on this subject, 
are worthy of special attention. 

Extract from the “ ae of Chief Justice Parsons, in the case of Avery 

vs. Inhabitants of Tyringham. Mass. Rep vol 3. 

‘A consideration of the nature and duties of the ministerial 
office, is important in determining its tenure. It is the duty of a 
Minister to adapt his religious and moral instruction to the various 
classes comprising his congregation. He ought therefore to have a 
knowledge of their situation, circumstances, habits, and characters, 
which is not to be obtained but by a long and familiar acquaintance 
with them.” 

Vice is to be reproved by him, in public and private: and the 
more prevalent and fashionable are any bad habits, the more nec- 
essary it is for the faithful Minister to censure them, and to rebuke 
those who indulge them. But if it be a principle, that his office 
and support depend on the will of his people, the natural tendency 
of such a principle, by operating on his fears, will be to restrain 
him from a full and plain discharge of his official duties, And it 
may be added, that the same principle, by diminishing his weight 
and influence, will render his exhortations and rebukes unavailing 
and ineffectual. And as it cannot be for the interest of the people 
to hold a power, probably dangerous, and certainly inconvenient 
to themselves, I cannot believe that a tenure at will, whence this 
power results, can accord with the nature and duties of the office. 
And it may be also observed, that, if the tenure of his office be at 
will, a Minister, after a life of exemplary diligence in the exercise 
of his official duties, may, when oppressed with the infirmities of 
age, be removed from office and be dismissed to poverty and neg- 
lect. A consequence of this power in a parish, will be the deter- 
ring of young men of information and genius from entering into the 
clerical profession; and devolving the public instruction in religion 
and morals on incompetent persons, without talents, education, or 
any suitable qualifications. Thus an office, which, to be useful, 
ought to attract our respect and veneration, will be the object of 
general contempt and disgrace. And an effect of this kind, surely, 
every good citizen would wish the laws to prevent, so far as the 
laws may have power.” 


The General Assembly of thejPresbyterian Church in the United 
States, has under its care 19 Synods—92 Presbyteries—1393 ordain- 
ed Ministers, and 205 Licentiates—making 1598 Preachers of the 
Gospel—195 candidates for the sacred office—2070 churches, or con- 
gregations, under the spiritual government of so many Sessions, and 
162,816 communicants. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN EXPOSTULATORY ADDRESS, 
To the Methodists in Ireland, and a Vindication of the same, by John Walker, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


[Continued from page 474.] 


You go on to observe that, in a strict adherence to the discipline 


of Methodism, I must “‘ mean to include their injunctions of moral- 
wy and general piety :—and where these things are combined with 
a strict attendance on meelings of piely; you ask, am I—or “ is any 
one on earth entitled to pronounce, that such persons are really 
destitute of Christian faith?’ Now, Sir, | answer without difficulty, 
that such persons may be really destitute of Christian faith; and 
may manifest such evidences of infidelity, as will entitle any Christ- 
ian on earth, who observes them, to pronounce that they are 
so. Ifthe observance of what is called morality and general piety 
cannot of themselves constitute a Christian character, certainly ne 
attendance on meetings of piety can. And that the former cannot, 
is certain from scripture, and from acknowledged fact. For strict 
morality—(so called)—and for general piety—not only some of all 
denominations of professing Christians have been eminent, from 
the Arminian Methodists to Pelagians of all degrees—and from 
them—through all the shades of Arianism—to the thorough-paced 
Socinian, who considers the Bible only as containing a collection 
of moral and pious precepts—while exemplified in the life of aman, 
—and regards its revealed truths only as so many eastern metaphors, 
which he may interpret away into anything or nothing, at his 
pleasure:—not only some of all these have been eminent as moral- 
ists and pietists—but some avowed infidels and heathens also. 

In short, Sir, while I know that there may be a kind of morality 
and a kind of piety, ever so fair and imposing in the sight of men, 
where there is no Christian faith; I know from my Bible, that 
there can be no true morality or piety—because no real love for 
man or God—but what springs from the Christian faith. And 
therefore where infidelity is avowed by rejection of or opposition 
to the fundamental truths of the gospel—believing my Bible—I 
must reject all the nominal morality and piety also of such profes 
sors, as spurious. ‘The one only true God makes himself known to 
us in his word. The man, who rejects his revealed truths, may 
have a kind of piety; but the true God is not the object of it, and 
his piety is no better than that ofa heathen. Nor can I doubt that 
many pietists as well as moralists, will be found among the “ haters 
of God,” when I observe the indignation and enmity, that are stir- 
red up in their minds against his attributes and dealings with 
men, by the proposal of his revealed truths, in which these attri- 
butes and dealings are made known. And I do beseech the 


Curistian Methodists, who know and love the name of the Lord-<- 
Q 
vo 
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(for otherwise they would not be Christians)—to attend to the 
admonition—notwithstanding the advocate who represents it as 
lliberal;—and not to be so easily satisfied (as they too commonly 


have appeared to be) about the state of those, who give in their 
names to the Society; and not to be so hasty in considering them 
as in the way of salvation. If they have grace and wisdom from 
above to exercise more fidelity towards the souls, over whom some 
of them are called to watch, they may soon discover, from the of- 
fence that will be taken, and the opposition that will be made to 
them, how far some of their people are from obedience to the faith 
of the gospel; and how little acquainted with themselves or with 
God. 

You ask me, whether I am “ so thoroughly informed of all that 
such persons say in the language of Methodigm, as to be sure that 
they give no mark of acquaintance with God or with themselves.” 
Indeed, Sir, it does not require an acquaintance with all that any 
man says, in any language, to mark him unacquainted with God or 
with himself; if he be an opposer of the gospel of the grace of God. 
In scripture the power of unbelief is synonymous with the power of 
darkness; and the universal character of all by nature is—“ alien- 
ated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their hearts.” And when any are 
brought out of that state, it is by God’s “* shining into their hearts, 
to give them the light of the knowledge of his glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” Then, and not before, they are “ children of the 
light and of the day:”—and then, instead of hating the light, which 
discovers at once their entire vileness and helplessness, and the 
glory and all-sufficiency of the Saviour, they love that light and 
rejoice in it;—instead of disputing against the sovereignty and ex- 
ceeding riches of the grace of God, they prize ** the joyful sound” 
that proclaims these, and abhor themselves, especially for their for- 
mer opposition to it. You ask me—whether J am “ accustomed to 
lay no stress whatever on the morality, &c. of my own religious 
friends.” Extraordinary as the question is, | am glad to answer it. 
Yes, Sir;—so great stress, that the man, who does not shew his faith 
by his works, | can see no warrant to consider him as a believer, 
though the creed that he professes to believe were as orthodox as 
an Apostle’s, and his talk as heavenly as an Angel’s. And there is 
no truth of scripture, that | more firmly or explicitly declare, for 
there is none more clearly revealed, than that those who “ say that 
they have fellowship with Christ and walk in darkness—lie.” No: 
—that very “ grace of God, that bringeth salvation, teacheth” the 
objects of it “to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, and righteously, and godly, in this present world.” “ As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
And, “if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his:” 
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and, “ the fruit of the spirit is, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, temperance.” And just ac- 
cording as the believer “ grows in grace and in the knowledge of his 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” this fruit will assuredly abound. 
Be assured, Sir, my testimony against those false professors, who 
‘live after the flesh”—in any of its varied forms, while they say 
that they believe the doctrines of grace, is as explicit, and as offen- 
sive to some of that description, though Calvinists, as any testimony 
I have ever borne against those who deny those doctrines. But 
what then? The latter do not profess the faith of the gospel; the 
former shew contrary to their profession, that they do not possess 
it. The avowed unbelief of the latter proves their most specious 
morality to be but ‘“ dead works”—as not springing from faith; 
and the open immorality of the former (and I reckon under this 
head any of the allowed workings of the flesh enumerated by the 
Apostle, Gal. v. 19, 21—though some of them may be indulged with 
very little discredit, even in the religious world) proves that their 
professional faith is vain, as not “‘ working by love.” I pray God 
to keep me testifying alike against the infidelity of both. 

You ask me, whether “ merely being an Arminian forfeits all 
right to a judgment of charily?” Let us have done, Sir, with that 
expression. My judgment, or opinion, both of my own state and 
the state of others, must be regulated by truth—by scripture truth— 
not by my wishes, nor by what I might hope to be true, if I set 
aside the declarations of God’s word. Being an Arminian excludes 
not a man from being the object of charity, or love, in its various 
exercises: neither does his being a Turk or an infidel exclude him. 
Neither do I conceive (as I have before observed) that making a 
general profession of Arminian doctrine, precludes a hope, that the 
man is a real believer of the gospel. But I am assure, that a man’s 
being really an Arminian precludes that hope (though not the hope 
that he may, through the free grace which he denies, become a be- 
liever)—as I am sure that the tenets of Arminianism are con- 
trary to the essential doctrines of the gospel. 

The essential character of the gospel (whoever may deny it) 
is that of glad tidings of salvation to sinners, wholly lost, who 
have destroyed themselves;—of a great salvation, of which the 
one author is that God against whom they have sinned;—glad 


tidings of eternal life, as the free gift of God in Christ Jesus 


to the chief of sinners who believes the joyful record;—and that 
faith itself his gift, who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will, and hath mercy on whom he will have mercy. I need 
not spend time to prove to you, Sir, that the essential character of 
Arminianism stands in direct opposition to this, which I maintain 
to be the essential character of the gospel. But I shall have occa- 


sion, in a subsequent letter, to go into the proof of the assertion, 
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that the gospel is what I have described. Meanwhile I say nothing, 
but what is included in that assertion, in saying that no real Armin- 
tan is a real believer. This “ deliberate opinion,” connected with 
the avowal that the belief of the gospel is essential to salvation, 
will doubtless “ beer the appearance of much “ illiberality” to 
many—to all who do not believe the gospel. But I remember that 
passage in the history of our Lord, (Mat. xv. 12, 14) “ en came 
his disciples and said unto him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees 
were offcn led after they heard this saying? But he answered and 
said, Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up. Let them alone: they be blind leaders of the 
blind.” Mall appearance of illiberality is to be deprecated, we had 
better give up our Bibles at once; for be assured, Sir, if you hold, 
with the Bible, that “whosoever believeth not, shall be damned,” 
putting what interpretation you please upon the gospel that is to be 
to believed, there is a numerous class, to whom you will appear 
very illiberal; and many a one will be ready to address you with 
such a question as you directed to me—‘ Does merely being a De- 
rst forfeit all right and title to a judgment of charity?” 
[ T'o be continued. } 


FROM THE CALVINISTIC MAGAZINE. 
A SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 

Hf any thing in the following article wears the semblance of irony, 
it was not thus intended by the writer. He is not fond of jesting 
on serious subjects; and moreover is acquainted with some Metho- 
dist preachers, whom he loves in the affection of the gospel. But 
in treating the subject, in this somewhat novel method, he found 
that he could not exhibit the whole truth without stating facts of al- 
most satirical asperity. 

I shall in the first place, notice a fact which is, and has been, man- 
ifested every Sabbath in our land, for the last twenty years: viz. 
That many parts of the Bible are passed by, neglected, and disused, 
by preachers and teachers, in the Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
in short, are not favourite passages, and do not appear to be equally 
beloved by those holding Arminian sentiments. We all know and 
grant that words of the historical parts of the Bible, cannot be prof- 
itably quoted and rehearsed in the midst of a warm exhortation, or 
practical discourse; for half a chapter would have to be cited, in or- 


der to arrive at a few leading ideas. But I am now speaking of the 


words of our Saviour, and of his Apostles—their sermons, doctrinay 
and preceptive—as being thus avoided by our Arminian brethren. 

In the second place, I intend to shew that although these Chris- 
tians agree with Baptists and Presbyterians in saying that the 
truths of the gospel are the powerful instrument in the hands of the 
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Holy Spirit for the conversion and salvation of souls, yet so long as 
they maintain their present system, they never can use a large por- 
tion of the New Testament, of our Saviour’s preaching, and of his 
Apostles’ discourses, unless they stop at every step—tell what those 
words do not mean—unless they stop at every step and try to do 
away any impressions that might be left concerning the doctrines of 
God’s eternal purposes—and in short do away what those words 
naturally appear to mean. Although in any matter of discussion, 
or debate between a Calvinist and Arminian, the bulk of those who 
are in no church take sides with the Arminian—although it is true, 
that the unconverted are decidedly against Calvinism—nay hate it; 
yet were any appeal necessary, we might, I think safely appeal to 
the public at large for the truth of the first fact stated. But I deem 
no proof necessary—and do not fear its being denied by those Armin 
ian teachers who will not equivocate, even in support of a much 
loved tenet. Were any one to act otherwise, I might easily say to 
him, ‘ will you tell me, sir, when in an exhortation to a sinner you 
urged him to repent, reminding him of God’s hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart—telling him to beware of the same fate—quoting the words 
of St. Paul, “For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, even for this 
same purpose have I raised thee up,” &e. and leaving the passage 
without comment; you have not done it—for the sinner might under- 
stand that if God had a purpose in one case—he might have it in 
another.” ‘ Will you tell me when in your call to an unconverted 
world you quoted the alarming words of St. John,and then left them 
without comment—* And they that dwell upon the earth shall won- 
der—whose names were not written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world.” Rev. xvii. 8. You never did—for those 
present might take up the idea that some names were written in the 
book of life from the foundation of the world. . Now I use these and 
similar passages for the purpose of driving sinners to Christ. If this 
even is not their proper use, they certainly have some use—and of 
course ought to be used. Now let us try and retort this statement 
on Baptists and Presbyterians—there are parts of sacred writ which 
our Methodist brethren think go to shew that predestination is not 
true: although, I for one have never seen any which appeared to 
me to militate against it—yet the general invitations of the Gospel 
and God’s reluctance to sentence the sinner, &c. we know they de 
consider as opposing our belief.—But those passages which they 
consider mest against us, and as their main strength—so far from 


being avoided by Calvinists—are as frequently used as any other— 


they are as frequently used as texts to preach from—as frequently 
used in warm exhortations as any others. 


Who proclaim the full, 
free invitation of the Gospel with more frequency and.zeal than 


Calvinistic ministers ?—not in the least afraid by so doing they will 
lead any to suppose that Calvinism is not true. Who represent the 
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Lord’s reluctant wrath, his compassion towards the guilty, his taking 


no pleasure in their death, with!more force and frequency than they? 


And all the time, not the least suspecting that any one might think 
when they quote those Scriptures, that election is not true. When 
they take for a text,the verses which Arminians think the strongest 
suppor! of their belief—the Presyterian or Baptist scarcely ever 
takes the trouble to tell what those verses do not mean; and it is 
Never necessary. 

Now to test this matter, I am not fond of set challenges in mat- 
ters. of religious discussion; and hope I shall never be vain enough 
to make one. But if one were to step forth, and actually call on 
an Arminian minister, to briog this matter to the touchstone of 
downright experiment, the reader shall judge if he could not say 
with truth, ‘‘ You,sir, say, that parts of the Bible, forbid the belief of 
election, &c. Now furnish me with ten, twenty, or as many such 
Calvinistic preachers; they shall not know the object, and in a vast 
majority of the cases they will never think of telling what the 
words do not mean. They will just preach such practical sermons 
as they usually do—never resort to explanation, lest some impres- 
sions be left unfavourable to Calvinism. Then for every verse thus 
given me, I will furnish you with five, and out of each five, you 
may choose one, and give them to ten, twenty, or more ministers 
of the Methodist persuasion to preach from. And in every in- 
stance, if they are not compelled to say what they think the text 
does not mean, or to stray of entirely from the words, or to preac h 
Calvinism, I will agree that I am vanquished; if they are not un- 
der the necessity of resorting to explanation, to prevent the audi- 
ence from believing that they are preaching decrees, &c. under the 
stern necessity of putting a face upon the passage, or of saying 
nothing about it: | would not fear to say, that Calvinism is not true. 
And I think I might as well say one third of the Bible came not 
from God.” 

I am not yet done with the subject.—The reader shall have a 
chance of judging for himself, for I will do a part of this upon pa- 
per. 

And ifthe verses I bring forward in behalf of the Arminian, are 
not the strongest—I am sorry for it, and it is owing to my defective 
judgment. If he were here I would gladly let him choose. I shall 
select such as I have most frequently heard in the mouths of Meth- 
odist controversialists—such as those with whom I have conversed, 
most frequently quoted as being opposed to my belief. Ezekiel, 
xviii. 32. For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God: wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.” Isa- 
iah lv. 1. ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, bay 
wine and milk without money and without price.” Rey. xxii. 17. 
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And the Spirit and the bride say, come, And let him that hath 
no money say. come. And let him that is athirst come. And who- 
soever will let him take of the water of life freely.” 


‘These, with other passages, to which [ cannot now turn, expres- 
sing God’s will that sri men should come unto him—all men—the 
reader may hunt out at his leisure. 


And now I do not ask the reader, whether a Presbyterian ora 
Baptist could preach from the plain, simple, obvious meaning of 
these passages, without being under the necessity of explanation-- 
without being under the necessity of op; yr Arminianism: with- 
out appearing to dread the « » words going forth 
to the audien« ‘ issemblies he has of- 
ten heard it d >. has seen that such are favourite 
the mouth | sters | ira 
Christians, f { ; ; } ‘ stable 
on all o | 


passages in 
ldresses to sinners, to 
» intheir prayers and 
y alew verses before him, and 
ask if he hea 1 sade of them by Methodist ministers-— 
words tpelion b faviour—preached by the Apostles, and ask 
if the ingenuity of man cai e 2m as the the of a discourse 
and say nothing about de es or election—as! they 


are ever 
delivered without comm Arminians 


in their sermons, their 
exhortation:, their prayers, or in any of their p iblic exercises, 
Acts xii. 48. ‘“‘And as 


uined to eternal life, 
believed.” Ephesians l. 


5 a fy as he hath chosen 
us in him hefore the found * the li, that we should be 
holy ind without blame Having predestina- 
ted us unto the ad pti hildren | ‘ is Christ to himself, 
according to the goo asu sv : In wl 


y 1iom we have 

also obtained an inheritance, being pre tinated according to 

| cou isel of 
i 


24. *“*For the children beis g not 


the purpose of him who worketh all thing er the 
his own will.” Rom. ix. 11 , 
yet born, neither having done any good or 


evil that the purpose 
of God according to election might stand, not of works but of 
him that calleth: it was said unto her, The elder shall serve the 
younger. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I ha- 
ted. What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid. For he saith to Moses, I will have merey on whom [I 
will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. So then et is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. For the scripture saith 
unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
thai [ m ght shew my power in thee, and that my name might be 
declared thoughout all the earth. ‘Therefore, hath he merey on 
whom he will Aave mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. ‘Thou 
will say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? For who hath 
resisted his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed if, Why hast 
thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of 
the same lump to make one vessel untu honour, and another unto 
dishonour? What if God, willing to show Ais wrath, and to make 
his power known, endured with much long suffering the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction: And that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of his mercy, which he had afore 
prepared unto glory. Even us whom he hath called, not of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles?” 


Rom. xi. 4—11. But what saith the answer of God unto him? 
I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed 
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the knee to the image of Baal. Even so then at the present time 
also there is a remnant according to the election of grace. And 
if by grace, then és ¢t no more of works: otherwise grace is no more 
grace. But if it be of works, then is it no more grace: otherwise 
work is no more work. What then? Israel hath not obtained that 
which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it; and the 
rest were blinded. (According as it is written, God hath given them 
the spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and ears that 
they should not hear;) unto this day. And David saith, Let their 
fable be made a snare, and a trap, and a stumbling block, and a 
recompense unto them: Let their eyes be darkened that they may 
not see, and bow down their back alway. I say then, Have the) 
stumbled that they should fall? God forbid: but velar tential 
their fall salvation ¢s come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them 
to jealousy. 


‘Titus, 1. 2. In hope of eternal life, which God that cannot lie, 
promised before the world began, Pet. i. 2. Elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of 
the spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ; Grace unto you, and peace, be multiplieg. Acts, ii. 23. 
Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain. John, x. 16, 28 and 29. And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one shep- 
herd. And I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Fa- 
ther, which gave them me, is greater than all: and none is able 
to plue! < them out of my Father’s hand. John, vi. 39 and 44, And 
this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which 
he hath given me I should lose nothing; but should raise it up 
again at the last day. No man can come to me, except the Fa- 
ther which hath sent me draw him: and I will raise him up at 
the last day.” 


Thus, I have quoted from thirty verses of scripture, all of them 
doctrinal, spoken by Christ or his Apostles: They are scarcely 
the introduction to what is taught on this subject in Scripture. 
And without claiming the gift of prophesy, I may safely predict, 
that no Methodist preacher will ever use any one of them as his 
text without taking measures to guard his audience against suppo- 
sing that they teach the doctrine of God’s eternal designs. No 
one of them ever will be used commonly and frequently by them 
in their public discourses, whilst they continue to wish the suc- 
cess of Methodism. 


And now is not this a lamentable condition to be in? Tobe 
afraid to use the words the Saviour used to sinners without com- 
ment and without explanation. To be afraid to use in a 
sinners to repentance in 1829, the very expressions which Pau 
used in calling sinners to repentance in the first century—afraid 
to teach the Church at large in the very words spoken and writ- 
ten by the Church’s God for her instruction. N 








